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nearly ten pages to get his hero into "The Coun-
try of the Blind/"1 ten pages which have no influ-
ence on the story at all, which do not even tell us
much about the hero; ten pages of what I must
call scaffolding, necessary to the builder, no
doubt, in order to help his imagination to work,
but which should have been taken away after
the house was built, the story realized.

But now we come with Nunez, the mountain-
eer of the Andes, and find ourselves in the "nar-
row, shut-in valley which is "The Country of the
Blind1." At the very beginning Wells strikes the
keynote. Through the mind of Nunez runs the
old proverb, as if it were a refrain, "In the coun-
try of the blind the one-eyed man is king."

It was this proverb, no doubt, which gave
Wells the idea of the story. He will show us that
this proverb is not true, is indeed the reverse of
the truth, the theme of Wells1 story being that in
the country of the blind the man with eyes will
be made a common servant, and before he is ad'
mitted to citizenship or fellowship he must lose
his eyes. Now there is, of course, an element of
truth in this story.

All the stories of great men born into the world
are stories of men gifted with eyesight in the
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